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FOREIGN NEWS 

IN CHARGE OF 

LAVINIA L. DOCK 



ORGANIZATION NOTES 

THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OF CERTIFICATED NURSES OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND 

We would like to call the attention of our organized nurses especially to the 
movement now going on in England, fostered by the Matrons' Council, for laying 
the foundations of a general union of nurses' organizations. The general plan 
and purposes are very similar to those of our Associated Alumnae. Local self- 
governing groups of nurses are to send their delegates to a central national body, 
which may thus, in time, represent the entire nursing profession, and affiliation 
with the Matrons' Council is looked for, just as we have affiliated in this country 
with the Superintendents' Society. 

We cannot doubt that this is the strongest possible way in which to organize 
ourselves if we wish ever to make our united influence felt, — local self-govern- 
ment and independence, friendly co-operation and federation with other local 
bodies, and international union. Already the British Islands have two groups of 
over four hundred members each ready to combine, — St. Bartholomew's League, 
corresponding to our Alumna? Associations, and the Dublin Nurses' Club, cor- 
responding to our general associations. The Constitution of the English National 
society is given as follows : 

ARTICLE I. — NAME. 

The name of this association shall be " The National League of Certificated 
Nurses of Great Britain and Ireland." 

ARTICLE II. — OBJECTS. 
The objects of the National League shall be: 

1. To establish and maintain a Code of Ethics. 

2. To elevate the standard of nursing education. 

3. To promote the usefulness and honor, the financial and other interests of 
the nursing profession. 

ARTICLE III. — ELIGIBILITY. 
Associations of nurses having the following qualifications shall be eligible 
for affiliation with the National League : 

1. Associations composed of graduates of schools of nursing connected with 
general hospitals of not less than fifty beds, giving three years' full training in 
the wards of the hospital and certification after examination. 

2. Associations composed of graduates of schools of nursing connected with 
Poor Law infirmaries of not less than two hundred beds, giving three years' full 
training in the wards of the infirmary and certification after examination, and 
whose training-schools are recognized by the Local Government Board. 

3. Professional associations of nurses, formed for the benefit of nurses, the 
members of which hold the qualifications of training as defined above. 
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ARTICLE IV. — MEMBERSHIP. 
Membership of the National League shall be confined to trained nurses as 
defined above, and divided into members, active members, and honorary members. 
Members shall consist of all members of the affiliated associations. Active mem- 
bers shall consist of delegates duly elected to represent these associations on the 
Grand Council of the National League, and shall include all honorary officers of 
the National League. Honorary members shall consist only of nurses who have 
rendered distinguished service to the nursing profession. 

ARTICLE V. — OFFICERS. 
The honorary officers of the National League shall be a president, first and 
second vice-presidents, secretary and treasurer, who shall be ex-officio members 
of all committees. 

ARTICLE VI. GOVERNMENT. 

Grand Council. 

1. The National League shall be governed by a Grand Council composed of 
duly appointed delegates from affiliated associations and the honorary officers. 

2. Societies affiliated to the National League shall have the right to repre- 
sentation by delegation on the Grand Council as follows: Each association of 
under a hundred members shall have the right to depute one delegate; over one 
hundred, and up to three hundred members, two delegates; and over three hun- 
dred members, three delegates, after which there shall be no increase of repre- 
sentation. 

3. The Grand Council shall meet annually for the transaction of business, 
when the honorary officers, who shall form the Executive Committee, shall be 
elected. 

Executive Committee. 
The Executive Committee shall be composed of the honorary officers. It shall 
meet from time to time for the transaction of business, and shall report annually 
to the Grand Council. 

ARTICLE VII. — CODE OF ETHICS. 
The Code of Ethics of the National League shall be binding upon all members. 

ARTICLE VIII. — AMENDMENTS. 
No addition or amendment shall be made to the Constitution at an annual 
meeting unless such addition or amendment be formally proposed and seconded 
by members of the National League at the said meeting, nor unless notice shall 
have been given in writing to the secretary of the full text of the proposed reso- 
lution by registered letter at least three weeks previously for insertion upon the 
Agenda of the said meeting. Such addition or amendment must be carried by a 
majority vote of two-thirds of those present at the meeting. 



DUBLIN METROPOLITAN TECHNICAL SCHOOL FOR NURSES. 

The annual meeting of the governing body of the above school was held 
last week, Mr. Ball presiding. The annual report showed that fifty-one can- 
didates from the different cooperating hospitals were sent up for examination 
in general education. Dr. E. McDowel Cosgrave delivered seventeen lectures on 
anatomy, physiology, and hygiene, and three demonstrations in invalid cookery 
were given at the National Training-School, Kildare Street. There were one 
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thousand one hundred and seventy attendances at the lectures. The highest 
number of marks were gained by Miss Carrothers, of Sir Patrick Dun's Hos- 
pital, to whom a silver medal was awarded. Miss Hessian, of the Richmond 
Hospital, gained the bronze medal. 



THE « NURSING RECORD" PEEPS INTO FUTURITY 
Our English contemporary, the Nursing Record, has a helpful custom of 
giving at the end of the year a resume" of nursing history and progress up to date. 
Its summary for the past year in the issue of December 29 is especially full and 
valuable for reference, beginning with the reform movements initiated by Mrs. 
Fry, the Fliedners, St. John's House, and Florence Nightingale, giving all the 
important data from that time down to the present day, including the movements 
towards organization, the army nursing agitation, educational advances, and 
work of special distinction done by individuals, and concluding with a " Peep 
into Futurity," which we would like to quote in full, did not lack of space forbid 
more than the following brief extract : 

A PEEP INTO FUTURITY. 

"What will the new century bring us? May we venture upon a forecast? 
In the first place, it requires no prophet to tell us that there will be a great con- 
solidation of our forces. The great International Nursing Congress at Buffalo 
next year, to which many of us are looking forward, cannot fail to impress upon 
those who take part in it the many interests which nurses of all lands have in 
common with one another, and to strengthen the bonds of fellowship which already 
unite us. We believe that the new century will be remarkable for progress in the 
more efficient education of nurses, and we look forward, first of all, to political 
enfranchisement for women, because we are becoming increasingly doubtful 
whether any profession of women, our own included, will make much headway 
until we have obtained this fundamental basis of freedom. 

"And then what vistas open up before us! Our own profession will be re- 
cruited from the ranks of women inspired with a sense of their responsibility to 
the State and of their duty as law-makers as well as law-keepers. With this 
power will surely come to nurses the desire for the best form of professional edu- 
cation, and we shall see order arising out of chaos, symmetry evolving from 
confusion. A minimum curriculum of education will be laid down, and we foresee 
that the probationer of the future, in common with the aspirants for all other 
professions, will have to produce evidence of general education from some exam- 
ining educational body. Then only will she be eligible for preliminary training 
for her chosen work in the College of Nursing which will then exist, not only in 
dreams, but in solid masonry. Its class-rooms will be hives of busy industry, 
where sweet-voiced professors of the science of nursing, whose experience has 
been gained by practical work, will lecture. 

" If the embryo probationer succeeds in satisfactorily passing through this 
preliminary training, then she will pass on to her practical work in the hospital 
ward. Her examination prior to obtaining its coveted diploma of nursing will 
also be conducted by examiners appointed by the college, and without this diploma 
no one will be recognized by the State as a trained nurse. . . . And is it not 
possible that the College of Nursing will not only be an educational centre to 
nurses during their undergraduate career, but that classes will also be arranged 
for graduate nurses, so that they may perfect themselves in the special branches 
of their profession and so gradually add to their qualifications ?" 
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The article closes with a plea for the extension of normal-school methods in 
the education of would-be nursing teachers, and the whole ideal, though pitched 
high, is not more difficult of realization than what has actually been done in the 
past hundred years. 



The sixty-third yearly report of Kaiserswerth, the venerable mother-house 
of modern nursing, sent to us by the kindness of Pastor Zoellner, contains a 
deeply interesting account of the celebration of the one hundredth birthday of 
Pastor Theodore Fliedner on January 21, just one year ago. Although invita- 
tions to the anniversary festival were limited to the deaconess establishments and 
affiliated institutions founded by Fliedner and to the old friends who were left of 
his first Sisters and teachers, the memorials were widely alluded to throughout 
Germany in the press and pulpit, and, best of all, the means necessary to build 
and maintain a home hospital for the sick and worn-out Sisters were given as a 
tribute to the labors of these self-denying women. Only one criticism we make 
as to the reports of the Kaiserswerth work, — little or nothing is ever said as to 
the part taken by Mother Fliedner. When will her biographer arise to do her full 
honor ? 



LETTERS 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN ITALY 

(Continued from January number) 

OSPEDALE CLINICO, NAPLES. 

Perhaps you will realize what is required of me when I tell you that no 
nurse is allowed to remain in the four wards unless I am walking the hospital 
and making myself as ubiquitous as possible. If I go upstairs to lunch or to 
rest for more than a few minutes, I must collect my flock, no matter what they 
are doing, and take them with me. . . . The nurses leave the hospital between 
two and three p.m. and return to their homes. After they are gone I spend the 
afternoon and evening in writing up all the notes of the day's lecture for them 
to copy. Though my pupils are fully up to the standard of the average English 
girl, they are too inexperienced to take down correctly the scientific and technical 
lectures, and this is better than revising all their written notes would be. 

I wrote out at the beginning of the year a programme of the subjects I con- 
sidered necessary for nurses, copied from my J. H. H. notes. The chief, whose 
ideas on nursing matters do not differ greatly from those prevalent in English 
hospitals, agreed with me. The lecturers, however, enlarged a good deal on 
theory and technicality. In the course of the year they have realized that we 
need simple facts. 

I put my nurses into uniform in February. The material is rough gingham, 
striped blue and white, with turn-down collars, high white aprons, and hem- 
stitched half-sleeves. Caps would have been against the ideas of propriety here, 
and I did not suggest them. With regard to ward work: during the first few 
months I was obliged, not having any graduates, to leave three out of the four 
wards to the servants and give my practical lessons in the fourth. After six 
months' training I was able to put the nurses in charge of the wards, always 
under my direct surveillance, of course, and the results have been such that the 
ward doctors are fully persuaded of the value of our institution. 

Grace Baxter 
(Johns Hopkins Hospital). 
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FROM EGYPT 

Assioot, Egypt, December 3, 1900. 

... I am on the point of building " air-castles," now that we see a new 
hospital really stones, bricks, and mortar. I can believe that even a training- 
school may be possible. 

We have a general fund, but anything sent as a " special" for any part of 
the work is not put into the fund, but goes directly to the " special." Our 
home board agrees to supply the means for carrying on the work reported to 
them and the missionaries' salaries, but often there is a great demand for 
money that is denied us on account of poor collections at home. We paid 
for a piece of land on which to build our new hospital now in course of erection 
six hundred pounds, or three thousand dollars, and it was all collected from 
Egypt, most of it from our native Protestant and some Mohammedan friends, 
and a small part from tourists, English and American. . . . 

We are treating patients in the old house which we rented when I first 
came in 1896 — scores, and, yes, hundreds of various diseases, eyes especially. 
Numerous cases of eyes come to us nearly hopeless, caused by delay on the part 
of their superstitious friends, but we see a difference now. They are afraid to 
postpone treatment when they have once seen those who have been to us. We 
have patients from many different towns along the Nile, and they carry the news 
to others, who in turn come. We charge whenever we can get any money, but a 
great deal is freely done for the many poor. The rich ones give now and then, 
thus encouraging us very much. . . . 

E. Dorcas Leas. 

[Miss Leas is a graduate of New Haven Hospital Training- School, and has 
been several years in Egypt, doing hospital work under the American Mission.] 



THE CLEMENTINA HOSPITAL 

Hanover, Germany. 

The Clementina Hospital, of Hanover, was started twenty-five years ago by 
a lady who in private life was known as Fraulein Lutzerode, with one small 
house, two assistant nurses, and three beds for private patients. They now have 
a pleasant and rather pretentious brick building four stories high with large gar- 
dens surrounding it, and can accommodate from fifty to sixty patients. 

There are over fifty hospitals and " stations" of the Order of the Red Cross 
in Germany, of which this is the parent house, and Fraulein Lutzerode, or " Frau 
Oberin," is what her title suggests — the Mother Superior of all. There are one 
hundred and twenty-three nurses belonging to the order, thirteen only remaining 
in the hospital in Hanover at the present time. Young women and widows from 
twenty to forty years of age, from both high and middle classes, are accepted on 
probation. 

None who have been servants are admitted; none with young children. All 
must have had a good ordinary education. 

Though distinctly a religious order, — Protestant Lutheran, — four or five 
Catholic Sisters have been accepted from time to time, their admission being 
allowed by the laws governing the order. 

Probationers must take to the hospital two dark-blue cotton dresses, one 
alpaca dress, plain underclothing, low-heeled boots that do not " creak," and 
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black gloves. They must also pay one hundred marks (twenty- five dollars) when 
they enter. 

For eighteen marks (four dollars and fifty cents) the material for all three 
dresses and patterns for making the same are supplied by the Frau Oberin. This 
is returned to them in value in the form of a pin at the end of the first year, — if 
accepted, — and a large silver cross with a red cross in the centre at the end of 
five years. One year is the end of their probation. 

If at the end of that time they are for any reason not acceptable to the Frau 
Oberin, she can dismiss them without the knowledge or sanction of the Board of 
Managers. Nurses so dismissed forfeit their one hundred marks. 

The names of those who have met her approbation are oifered to the board 
and are formally accepted as Sisters. Then they are given the pin and fluted cap 
of the order. 

It sometimes happens that at the end of five years the Mother Superior may 
consider a Sister not worthy of receiving the cross. In that case she must wait 
another year* or even two years, as happened in one instance. 

The Sisters are given four weeks annually, when they go home, and during 
that time they need not wear their uniform. 

If they have no home, or friends whom they wish to visit, there is a station 
in the Hartz Mountains where they may go, and they are allowed a certain sum 
of money for their board. 

In rare instances a Sister is allowed to go home if a member of her immediate 
family should be very ill. Eight weeks is the limit of such a visit annually, yet 
a case was cited where a Sister was given two years' leave of absence, owing to 
the chronic illness of the mother, whose only helper was a younger daughter, who 
had not finished her education. Rather than sacrifice the younger child, the 
nurse was allowed to take her place. It is the only instance of the kind, however. 

Accepted nurses are supposed to remain always under the Mother Superior 
and the rigid rules of the order. But should a Sister wish to leave for good and 
sufficient reasons, the Frau Oberin can release her. She must then return the 
pin, cross, and uniforms, and if she desires it she will be given a testimonial of 
her standing and character in the order. Otherwise the Sisters remain all their 
lives. For those who become too old to work or worn out there is a pension and 
home, where they may stay as long as they live. 

Probationers who enter after forty years of age cannot receive the pension 
or receive the benefits of the Invalids' Home. 

The training is entirely practical, and is given in the wards by the Frau 
Oberin's assistants. A few lectures were at one time given by the resident physi- 
cian, but they were shortly abandoned, so now neither studies nor examinations 
are required. 

There are medical and surgical wards for men and women, rooms for private 
patients, a ward for children, two operating-rooms, and a dispensary, where the 
sick poor are treated free of charge. 

No contagious or obstetrical patients are admitted. 

A nurse has about three months' training in each of the different depart- 
ments. 

She has the opportunity of seeing various methods of treatment, as the 
patients are largely sent by the doctors of the city and are treated by them 
there. In connection with the dispensary, there is a drug department. This is 
also the nurses' province: they are their own pharmacists, and prepare all drugs 
used in the hospital. 
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Sisters are supplied with uniforms, caps, and underclothing. 

Boots, gloves, soap, hair-pins, and similar necessities they must buy out of 
an allowance of eight marks (two dollars) per month. 

They are sometimes sent out on private duty, but are subject to recall by the 
Frau Oberin should the needs of the hospital demand it. Twice a week such 
nurses must report personally to the Mother Superior, and should the patient or 
the family doctor demand things that it is not customary for them to do, they 
are not allowed to refuse or agree to the point, but must report the facts imme- 
diately by letter to the Frau Oberin, who deals with them herself. No charges 
are made for outside work. It is understood by such patients, however, that they 
are expected to give whatever they consider the Sisters' services may be worth. 
Though it sometimes happens that a wealthy patient may give little or even 
nothing, it is not true of the majority of cases. Barring the thirty thousand 
marks (seven thousand five hundred dollars) the interest of which is used for 
the invalid Sisters, the hospital is quite dependent upon such gifts, and they have 
all they need. 

Aside from nursing and pharmacy, some of the nurses have learned photog- 
raphy and develop their own Rontgen photographs. 

The general cleaning of the hospital outside the wards, — washing dishes, etc., 
— is done by the servants usually, but in case of necessity the Sisters would be 
called upon. 

Several occupy one sleeping-room together, and this they are required to 
keep in order themselves. They rise at five-thirty a.m. in summer, six a.m. in 
winter. Twice a week or at longer intervals they take turns in "watching at 
night." 

They have one hour daily for rest, and at nine p.m. their work must be fin- 
ished. Attendance at morning and evening prayers is compulsory, also service 
in the little chapel on Sundays, unless occupied with the sick. Exercising in the 
fresh air for one hour is allowed daily during their hour of rest, but two hours a 
week they must spend out-of-doors. 

Once in two months they are allowed to call on friends, — providing the Frau 
Oberin approves of the friends. They may also go to classical or sacred concerts. 

Private correspondence is allowed only on Wednesday evenings. At the 
other hospitals and stations there is a Sister in charge, and all the other Sisters 
are subordinate to her, but all are subordinate to the Frau Oberin, and all mat- 
ters of moment must be referred to her. 

To lovers of beautiful old carved furniture, ancient silver, wonderful em- 
broideries, etc., a visit to the Frau Oberin's private apartments would be a great 
treat. Upon entering her reception-room, one stops and exclaims in amazement 
and delight at the wealth of treasured bits that meet the eye so unexpectedly. 
One conjures up all sorts of mediaeval stories as secret drawers are disclosed in 
most unexpected and unusual places. Doors of cabinets were opened showing 
still other drawers within, which are most beautifully carved or inlaid. 

Outside, in the corridor of the wing occupied by the Frau Oberin and the 
nurses, the walls are literally lined with great carved chests almost black with 
age, fourteen in all, and several old cabinets equally old and beautiful. Very 
proud she is of these possessions, and rightly so, too. 

Y. G. Waters 
( Johns Hopkins Hospital ) . 



